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simplicity of treatment recalling the earlier 
formalism, it falls in natural folds which 
suggest the body beneath. Indeed, one 
might almost think that the sculptor had 
devised the unusual arrangement of the 
•tunic drawn up above the right knee 
for no better reason than to display his 
newlv won ability to model a shapely 
calf. ' 

When monumental sculpture, after cen- 
turies of neglect, reappeared in the Roman- 
esque period, it took the form mainly 
of relief-carving applied to architecture. 
Sculpture in the round presented an even 
greater problem to the inexperienced crafts- 
man. The solution, however, was not 
long delayed. In the course of the thir- 
teenth century the Gothic sculptor ac- 
quired a technical competence fully suffi- 
cient for the expression of all that was truly 
significant in form, but not that dangerous 
facility which tempted to the imitation of 
unessential detail. Hence, in sculpture of 
the thirteenth century, the simplicity and 
directness of expression so admirably con- 
sonant with the nobility of sentiment then 
prevailing in religious art. 

These qualities are conspicuous in our 
statue of the seated king, and, although the 
form of the throne recalls Romanesque art, 
the statue may undoubtedly be assigned to 
the first half of the thirteenth century. 
Nothing is known of its provenance except 
that some twenty-five or thirty years ago 
it was in Avignon, a city in southeastern 
France where the Popes resided in the 
fourteenth century during the " Babylonian 
Captivity" of the Church. But long be- 
fore this, Avignon was an important city, 
enjoying the dignity of a republic at the end 
of the twelfth century and the beginning of 
the thirteenth; the city was taken and dis- 
mantled by Louis VIII of France, and 
forced in 125 1 to submit to the counts of 
Toulouse and Provence. Our statue may 
well be a work of the Provencal school and 
have come from one of the now destroyed 
churches of the thirteenth century at Avi- 
gnon. But these questions of provenance 
and stylistic associations must await a 
more extended study than has been possi- 
ble in the preparation of this preliminary 
report. J. B. 



THE JESSE WINDOW 

I HE Museum collection of stained glass 
has gained much distinction through the 
recent acquisition of a window representing 
the Tree of Jesse. The glass is composed 
of six large medallions with pairs of smaller 
medallions between, and measures 12 feet, 
10 inches in height, 13! inches in width. 
This panel probably formed one light of a 
double or triple lancet-window. The glass 
has very little restoration and is in un- 
usually good condition for work of such an 
early period. It was the rarest item in the 
Costessey Collection, formerly at Costessey 
Hall at Norfolk, England, a collection made 
in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century. The provenance of the Costessey 
glass is unknown, but the Jesse window 
may be ascribed with certainty to the early 
Gothic period of the Lower Rhenish school 
(about 1300). It is exhibited in a small 
chapel-like structure in the mediaeval 
room, second floor, Wing J, where it is 
shown by artificial light owing to the pre- 
sent lack of space for exhibiting glass by 
daylight. 

The Costessey Collection 1 was formed by 
Sir William Jerningham, sixth Baronet of 
Costessey in Norfolk (b. 1736 — d.1809) and 
by his sons, George William and William 
Charles. As the latter served in the 
Austrian army, the acquisition of much of 
the glass is possibly due to this son's wan- 
derings on the Continent at a time when 
there was little appreciation for such 
things. The collection exemplifies, how- 
ever, that growing enthusiasm in the eigh- 
teenth century for " Gothic" or "barbar- 
ous" art, entirely alien to the classicism of 
the time. The movement centered in 
Strawberry Hill, the seat of Sir Horace 
Walpole, who encouraged a romantic taste 
in England for mediaeval art. It was in 
the spirit of this antiquarianism that Sir 
William Jerningham erected a chapel for 
the exhibition of his glass at Costessey 
Hall. The collection did not go out of 
the family until 191 8, when the glass was 
sold and has since been partly dispersed. 

] A. Vallance. Costessey Collection of Glass, 
Burlington Magazine, vol. XXXV, 1919, pp. 
26-31. 
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THE TREE OF JESSE, STAINED GLASS WINDOW 
LOWER RHENISH SCHOOL, ABOUT I 3OO 
ARRANGED IN SECTIONS 
4 THE LAST SUPPER 6 THE ASCENSION 

3 THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 5 THE CRUCIFIXION 
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The subject of the window purchased 
by the Museum, the Tree of Jesse, is one 
of the earliest and most popular in mediae- 
val iconography. We find it employed in 
the great west window at Chartres and on 
the sculptured facades of most of the 
French cathedrals. Of all the prophesies 
this one alone inspired art in any lasting 
fashion. 2 The verses of Isaiah combined 
with the genealogy of Christ in St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel, gave rise to the presentation 
of a tree growing from the side of Jesse, 
with figures of the kings of Judah and, at 
times, of their descendants in its branches, 
and at the summit, either the Virgin and 
Child or the Saviour surrounded by the 
seven doves or gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
"And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the root of Jesse and a flower shall rise up 
out of his root. And the spirit of the Lord 
shall rest upon him. . . ." Isaiah XI: 
I, 2, 10. 

There were, broadly speaking, two main 
representations of this theme; the earlier 
one consisted of the tree growing from 
Jesse's side with the ancestors in its 
branches, surmounted by the Virgin and 
Child or the Christ in glory. In the thir- 
teenth century, to the bare representation 
of the genealogical tree were added scenes 
from the life of Christ, and ancestors after 
the spirit were placed side by side with 
ancestors after the flesh. Thus, in the 
windows at Chartres and in the Sainte 
Chapelle are seen prophets with uplifted 
fingers heralding the Messiah 3 and in the 
choir of St. Cunibert's Church at Cologne 
the Jesse Tree is combined with scenes from 
the life of Christ. Our window belongs 
to this second group, the six medallions 
containing the following subjects: the re- 
clining Jesse, from whose side springs the 
tree; David, here representing the entire 
line of ancestors according to the flesh; 
the Presentation; the Last Supper; the 
Crucifixion; and the Ascension. Alter- 
nating with these medallions, in curved 
sprays of foliage, are pairs of half-length 



2 Emile Male. Religious Art in France in the 
XIII Century, p. 165. 

3 Emile Male. Religious Art in France, XIII 
Century, p. 166. 



figures, representing prophets bearing 
scrolls. 4 

In style, the window is monumental, with 
drawing and design subordinated to the 
glowing areas of flat color, in which ruby 
red and apple green predominate. Rich, 
dark blue and azure are contrasted with the 
more vivid tones; in the Crucifixion scene, 
a mournful note of reddish violet is intro- 
duced. The design of the window as a 
whole is unified by the leading and by the 
golden-brown stem of the vine-like tree. 
The impersonal quality of the treatment is 
thoroughly characteristic of early Gothic 
art: "For them, all life still held to a divine 
pattern; the entire creation was, as yet, not 
immersed in the individual." 5 Unusually 
small in scale, the diameter of the medal- 
lions measuring but a foot, our Jesse win- 
dow is exceptional for the delicacy of the 
delineation. 

It is impossible to determine what addi- 
tional scenes, if any, went to complete the 
original window, except for the arched 
panel with a representation of Christ which 
must have been at the top; but owing to 
the narrowness of the Museum panel (13! 

translations of scrolls, beginning with lower 
left-hand corner and proceeding upward from left 
to right. 

His name shall be called Emanuel (Isaiah VII: 
14, quoted also Matt. 11:23). (This is really 
the second half of the verse encircling the figure 
to the right above.) 

A rod shall spring forth from the root of Jesse 
(Isaiah XI : 1). Lo, a Virgin shall conceive and 
bear a son (Isaiah VII: 14). (The first half of 
verse quoted above.) 

Unto us a child is born: unto us a son is given 
(Isaiah IX :6). The Man is born in Her; and He 
Himself, the Most High, hath created Her 
(Psalm LXXXVII). 

This gate shall be closed; the Lord hath en- 
tered in by it (Ezekiel XLIV:2). From the 
mountain was the stone hewn without hands 
(Daniel 11:34). 

In his hands (earlier part of inscription miss- 
ing). (Impossible to transcribe.) 

When I behold the pitiful Jesus so cut with the 
scourge. If I be not moved (with pity) I would 
deem myself a beast. 

Be Thou our brother: though Thou goest 
whither Thou art bound and whence Thou wilt 
return. Never wilt Thou close, but for ever to 
(us who weep). 

5 G. Heinersdorff. Die Glasmalerei, 1914, p. 
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inches), it would seem probable 
that originally it formed only one 
vertical section of a double- or 
triple-light window. 

The glass definitely attaches it- 
self in style to the Lower Rhenish 
school of about 1300, before which 
Gothic glass scarcely appeared in 
this region, of which Cologne was 
the center. The slightly archaic 
forms are characteristic of this 
transitional period when French 
motives were fast subverting the 
Romanesque tradition, so firmly 
rooted in Germany. Closely re- 
lated in style to our Jesse window 
are the earliest examples of Ger- 
man Gothic glass, in the choir of 
St. Viktor's Church at Xanten (five 
scenes from the Life of Christ- 
fragmentary) dated on the evidence 
of their transitional style about 
1300, and the Bible window of the 
same date in St. Stephen's Chapel, 
Cologne cathedral, which was origi- 
nally in the choir of the Dominican 
Church, presumably erected during 
the period of office of Archbishop 
Siegfried von Westerberg (1274- 
1297). 6 

The Museum window has been 
described as French or English and 
dated as early as 1220-1240, 7 but 
the iconography of the Crucifixion 
scene is certainly of the later date 
when a new emotional quality, lack- 
ing in earlier representations and 
here expressed by the agonized pos- 
ture of the Saviour, was intro- 
duced. 

In connection with this problem 
of dating, it should be noted that 
there was in the Costessey Collec- 
tion a panel, possibly forming part 
of our window, which represented 
a female donor with the inscription : 
" Beatrix Valrenburghi Regina Alle- 
mannie." Beatrice of Valrenburg, 
the daughter of a Silesian count, 

6 Oidtmann. Rheinische Glasmale- 
reien, p. 1 12. 

7 A. Vallance. Burlington Magazine, 
vol. XXXV, 1919, p. 26. 
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was the third wife of Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall, the sole Englishman 
who ever ruled as German king; 
and owing to the fact that her hus- 
band was never crowned emperor 
at Rome, Beatrice would rightly 
have been designated " Regina Al- 
lemannie." As her marriage with 
Richard took place between 1260 
and 1272, it is quite probable that 
she lived long enough to appear 
as donor in connection with the 
Jesse window. It is impossible to 
establish the relation of this panel 
to our window until photographs 
are available. 

In the churches of the early 
Gothic period, stained glass formed 
an integral part of the architectural 
composition as a whole. Its func- 
tion was primarily decorative; be- 
sides adding color, it created an 
atmosphere of half-light and shad- 
ows which was consonant with the 
mysticism of the time. The lead- 
ing further expressed the structural 
quality of early Gothic architecture 
and was in itself significant as pat- 
terned tracery against the light. 
These characteristics are exempli- 
fied at their highest point of de- 
velopment by the Museum window; 
in its jeweled panes we have one of 
the most lyric manifestations of 
Gothic art. H. S. 

A STATUE OF THE SCHOOL 
OF CLAUS SLUTER 

Exhibited in the gallery of 

mediaeval art on the second floor 
of Wing J is one of the most recent 
and most important purchases of 
the Museum, a stone statue rep- 
resenting the apostle Saint Paul by 
an artist of the school of Claus 
Sluter. 1 Of the polychrome deco- 
ration with which the sculpture 
was originally completed only a few 
vestiges remain, hidden away in the 
deepest folds of the drapery. The 

] Acc. No. 22.3 1. 1. Height, 47^ in- 
ches. 
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